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CORRESPONDENCE. 



THE BIGHTS OF RATS AS DEFENDANTS 

Editor Virginia Law Register: 

One of the most curious and interesting features of ecclesiastical law in the 
Middle Ages was the perversion of the right of excommunication into a ban or 
curse inflicted on animals, and even inanimate objects. A curious instance of the 
trial of certain rats, and of the questions of procedure involved therein, is recorded 
in De Thou's History of Universal Liberty, as quoted by Lea in his Studies in 
Church History, p. 430, as follows : 

"As the canons, however constantly violated, forbade the expulsion of a Christian 
without a formal trial, so, as civilization advanced, it began to be thought an un- 
fair advantage was taken of the dumb creatures of God by condemning them 
unheard, and the practice arose of offering them the opportunity of defence be- 
fore the ecclesiastical courts, prior to pronouncing the dreadful sentence against 
them. Perhaps the best known of these curious proceedings was that by which 
the distinguished lawyer, Bartholomew Chassenee, in 1510, made the reputation 
which subsequently elevated him to the post of Premier President of the Parlia- 
ment of Aix. The country around Antrim being intolerably infested with rats, 
whose numbers resisted all ordinary means of extermination, the inhabitants 
applied to the bishop to have the vermin regularly excommunicated. The epis- 
copal court nominated Chassenee to appear as counsel for the rats, in consequence 
of his having shortly before printed a consultation of vast erudition on trials of 
that kind. He accordingly undertook the defence, and proved that the rats had 
not been properly summoned to appear, and the trial went over until a formal 
citation of the defendants was published by the priests of all the parishes in the 
infested district. He then moved for a longer delay, alleging that the time 
allowed the rats to put in an appearance was too short, in view of the danger 
incurred through reason of the cats, which barred all access to the court; and his 
learned argument on the point gained an additional postponement." 

The final result of the trial is not stated; but the rats were undoubtedly duly 
excommunicated according to the custom of the time, and were, perhaps, soon 
after found dead and dying, unable to survive the ignominy of the ban of mother 
church. Malcolm Taylor. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

west Virginia's debt and the supreme court. 
Editor Virginia Law Register : 

First. According to correct doctrine, the holder of a Virginia bond has no de- 
mand on West Virginia. The ordinance of 1861, dividing Virginia, proceeded 
on the theory that Virginia owed the entire debt. The purpose of the ordinance 
was to establish the rule by which to ascertain the amount West Virginia should 
pay to Virginia. This arrangement between the two States did not affect the 
rights of creditors. The Virginia constitution proceeded on this theory and pro- 



